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, Abstract 

The extent of similarities and dl/^rences among educable ftien- 
tally retarded, learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed children 
has been the subjiact of some research. Teachers In this Investigation 
were asked to provide Information jregardlng the children In their 
classes and some of their program activities; equal numbers of^each 
^tjrpe of teacher were sampled on two occasions. An analysis of the , \ 
results indicated many similarities and some differences among the 
teacher responses « ^ A dis/:ussion of the finding is presented. 



Classroon Perspectives of LD and Other ' ^ 

s Special Eduqatlon Teachers ^ 

Educational progi^ams for exceptional children traditionally have 
been organ#ed on a cat^orlcal basis; that Is, dliildren thought to 
exhibit one type of handl|s^ have been grouped with other similarly dis- 
abled children. This servlde^ delivery by category model has led to a 
similar organization of t:eacher training progr^s and state certification 
practices (Fomess, 1976j Hallahan & Kauffman, 1976; Lilly, 1977). Only 
20 percent of the states currently award certification In a noncategorlcal 

manner (Belch, 1979). %^ ^ 

1 

As Indicated by Belch, the "Idea of comprehensive teacher training 

and noncategorlcal teacher certification is certainly not new" (p. 129). 

In fact, Laycock (1934) advocated the training of educational diagnosticians 

without regard t& various categorical programs of InstructlQu, and Lord 

(195^ Indicated that special education services shoul<ft become less "bogged 

k * 

down" with categories and apparent differences between them, and more In- 
volved with comprehensive. Inclusive programming. 

Recently, the noncategorlcal perspective has begun to re-emerj 
(Fomess, 1974, -1976; Lilly, 1977; Reynolds Baldy, 1972). Hallahan 
andKauffman (1976) have suggested that this Is due to the limited utility 
(frooiS^ instructional perspective) of <:ateg<!>ribal groupings; they argued 
that many children within the majox^ spedi^ education categories respond 
to similar teaching methods and that teachers genetdlly 4eal with behaviors 
that ^r€rlap considerably among categotries. They suggest that, every- 
thing else "being eqyal, the ED hyperactive child wlth^a figure-aground 
reversal problem, the LD hyperactive child with k figure-ground reversal 



f 

irgfe 



2 

problem, and the EMR hyperactive chl 



d with a f Igthre-groiind reversal 



manner" (p.' 357 



problem will alJL be taught In the sataie manner" (p.' 357. In a survey of 
state directors of education and- certification. Belch (1/79) found that 
• 11 states had a "comprehensive" t3rpe certificate and 12 more were "headed 
In that direction." 

%' 

In spite of the efforts to represent the majority of handicapped 
children within a noncategorlcal frame of reference, most states still ^ 
utilize separate definitions for learning disabled (LD), educable mentally 
retarded (EMR), W emotionally disturbed (ED) children ((Epstein, CCt^llnan, 
& Sabatlno, 1977; Mercer, Forgnone/ & Wolklng, 19'76; Nelsworth & Smith, 
1978) and certify teachers accordingly (Belch, 1979). Mentally retarded 
children are^lf ferentiated f rom ^.aind^LD children by. aberrant intelligence 
(IQ)vscores\while^^ Of ED iii LD are seen as different based 

upon th^ types of beJr^iviorsTTlought to be most characteristic ofi each. 
Agiain, however, . It is important to note t*iat many researchers feel, there 
are more s^llaritles than differences ben^fi(en the categories, regardless 
liflLor 



.of definflTons (Forness, 1974; .Hallahan S^^ul^famn, 1977; Nelsworth & 
Gretfr, 'mS; O'Grady, 1974). 

Some i|^search has examined similarities and differences among the 
three major special education Categories « Becker (1978) investigated 
-performance differences between "feducationally handlcapjped" (I.e., ED and 
LD) and^ucable mentally retarded childre^. Several areas. .of difference^ 
''were 4j|entlfied; however, it vas suggested .theU: these differences were 
likely diie to the IQ and mental age scores toeing different for the chll- 

^ dren. studied. Gajar C1979) dlso "analyzed characteristics, across eate- 

\ t • i 

^ gories, attributed to. children identified as educable mientally retarded, 
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learning aiaabled, and emotionally disturbedl' (p. 470). Again, EMR chil- 
dren were found to have lower measured IQ scores* Some differences were ^ 
indicated in achievement scores among ^he categorical groups* However, 
.,^an abundance «^f statistical power (number of subjects greater than 100 
^n each groijp) may have rendered the differences trivial; thdt is, less% 
than a unit difference separated all the scpres* ' „ 
The identification of IQ dif ferencea|taiong the three ^categories of 
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handicapped children should be expected; ||Ln f.act, intelligence scores 
are the prima^ basis for differential definitions allied to EMR and LD 
or ED children. The extent to 'which definitional dlff«&ces result in ^ 
differential MtitWBes and behaviors within classrooias still remains 
undefined after the studies of. Becker and Gajar have been completed. Ji 
In studyt^ig teacher beh^yio^s, Bryan and Wheeler (1976) reported . 

V • " ^ t 

that teachers, flf normal children talked to groups » of .children more often 
than "special"^eachers did; they prejsettted some evidence for commonality^ 
of.teapher li>^ractions -in special* cxasBes. In another study, D^pibo,^ 
Yoshida, Reilly, and Re illy (*978) observed similar "patterns of teacher-^ 
student Int^acti^" in the classrooms of "educable meiitally retarded and 
educationally liandicappe*^c&ildren"; teachers M ^Idly handicapped childreii 
seemed to behave similarly toward thefr^tudenN^s. Sherry 'and ijllgozzine 
(1979) obsefrvid that th^ classroom behaviors of ^S^d ED children were 
similar wheA the student were in resource or regular classrooms Sherty 
(1979) foun<^thaTThe behavior.-Q£. emotionally handicapped,^ and EMR 
ch;Lldren was lij||U.ar, in resourc§ rooms but different in regular classrooms. 
While several sjbudies have shown that differeftices exist between "exceptional" 
children and ybonnal'' children (firyajk & Bryan, 1975; Harrison, Bu^off , 
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& Greenberg, 1975), few stii^les have Investigated classroom behavior 
^ and/or teaching^ variables . that might differentiate the categorical 
groups, \ j 

tKIb purpose of .this research was to ascertain the extent to which 
teachers of exceptional children responded differently to acquest lonhalre . 
^ designed to collitet Information about their educational program^. It wa* 
hypothesized that there would be no differences In the responses LD, 
EMR, and ED resource room t;eachers with regard to various e4ucatlonal as- 
pects of .their classrooms. Whllg^^lt was re(^ognlzed that written responses 
, of teachers might be limited in terms of their applicability to actual 
practice, the' nature of the research was judged preliminary and this 
limitation was accepted. ■ v , . 

Method ^ ^ ^ . 

Data were collected on two different occasions from two groups of 



special eduf^tlon teachers. The second group constituted a replication 
sample of ttie first. 



luxi^cion ceacners. ine second group const 

I ^ ( ' \ 

the first. - \ 

^ Subjects \ 
^ , Nlnet^t^f Ive special educatjlLon teachers from the Alachua County ^School 
.System volunteered to participate in the questionnaire study; ihe responses 



^ of 25 LD, EMR, and ED teachei;/^ were randomly selected for further study. 
Each of the selected ^eacheirs was certified in the are^ he/she was cur- 
rehtly teaching, 85Z of th^^ subjects ^re female, <45Z we^jnarried, and 
17Z were black* -Chi square analyslsisuggested that the distributions o£, % 

^ teacher sex, marital status^ raifesj{ere distributed similarly among 

/ \ 

the.categorlcaV classrooios. The average a^ of the participants was 29.7 
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l^years and the average number of years teaching experience va3 5.7; no^ 
differences were indicated in these variables among LD, OIR, and ED teachers. 
This group ci^Ustitulred the replicatiion sample. * / 

3^enty-kve-<i;e.,' 25 ED, #LD, and EMR) special education teachers 
from Aladlma County had already participated in a questionnaire survey 
regaling their classes and teaching practices. The dejpbj^raphic character- 
istics of this first group were quite simile to those of the replication 
Simple: "^8% ^ere female, 53Z were married, and 13Z were black. The 
yiverage age of the subjects was 28.2 yefi^s, and the average number^of years 
teaching experience was 5.2. No differences were indicated in any of these 
variables when comparisons were made according to types of children taught • 
Procedure y 

A questionnaire was developed j:o obtain Information Sbout the edu- 
cational program of each ^teacher; it included several general content areas. 
The ftrst section contained a series of statements o^^^Je'^ives that could 
be applied to resource room programming for exceptional children. 'Three 
^ of the statementXappeared in the same form on the questionnaires. d[istri- 
buted to each gfroup of teachers; these included the following: 

In resource room programming for {the type children being taught 

by the tesponding teacher] it is (very/not very) Important... 
^ / * / * ^ , ' ' " 

^ 1. To/ enable the child to learn in th^ basic education program. ^ 

' ' ' ' ' " i * ^ » ' 

2. To rtduce inappropriate types of behavior in /normal circumstances. 

'l 3- To provide appropriate ^educational interventions as de^termlned 

i ^ ^ by the student^^si^esent needs in the affective domain. 

"^ei teachers^ were ask^d to^lndlcate how important (1 « not ve^ important >^ 

to 5^ very Import^) each objective was to their current prog^ilng ' * 7 



effort 

< 

0 
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The^'next questionnaire- section requested Information about the 
student population, the total number of children seryeurt each^ grade 
level, |fhe amounts of time spent In attendance by ^fose children dlirlng 
f the day, and the length of time since placement; responses were obtained 
through short-answer questions. The teachers also were asked to Indicate 
whether they aaw a relationship between the number of years of placS^nt 
and the amount of time a child was currently spendli^ In their program. 
In addition. Information was collected on the number of children to be - 
dismissed or Involved In more Intensive programming. 

the final seclElon Included questions about the actual resource room 
program. Each teacher was asked to select the best- descriptor of Ifls/her 
orlentatlo^ toward working with a specific group of exceptional children. 



1 




provided eatimate^of "the percentage of time they spent 

/ 

academic or other curriculum areas, and they Indicated 




techniques. 
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the most frequently tftlllzed teaching actlvi^tle« from a list of twenty 
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A series o£fyeseat^ questions was formulated to^'determlne the extent 
to which resource teachers d^-exc€litionar>8;hll^ responded similarly 
regarding their teaching perspectives. Thei^ ipllowing areas of interest 
were Investigated. 

1. Relative importance of the three general objectives. 

If 

: 2. Number of children' served, y * ^ 

3^. Length of time of service. ^ ^ 
aI^ Relatictoshlp b^etween time of service aiid type of handicap. 
• 5. Importance ^^5)f^peclflc teaching activities* - .# 
6. All^^tion of teaching tlmej^tp eelec^d teaching areas i% 



7. Teach^'s general prognosis for his/her .cMldren. 
Responsei/ of th» two samples of teachers to the questionnaire were 
analyzed separately. The level of significance for all tests vas set at 

0.01. All^ comparisons were made among the three t^jrpes of teachers; 

r \ 

that is, responses of LD, EMR, and ED teachers were compared on responses 

made on two different occasions. 
* 

^ Results 

In general, analyses of th4 results obtained from administration of 

the questionnaire to sepa^b samples indicated consistent ^respoiiding"^. 

patterns. The preseiy:ation of r.esul±tf has been organized yith regar^ to 

^ the seven questions of Interest ; slmilaritie#^ between results for .each 

sample should be assumed unless" othervlse indicated. ' ( 

General Oblectivs , ^ , ) , 

In the initial sa3l^l^, teachers of EMR children felt it vas'les.a. , 

important (X - 4.3) to "«hable a\ child to learn in the basic, edu0tft ion 

*■ 

prdgram" than did teachers of emotionally disturbed chpdrep -.4^*9); 

^ ■ • . ; • . .. r > ' 

LD teachers' ratings were not differentrfrom thoae of ED or'Ml teachers. 

No |lifferences were indicated among the teacher groups in^the Importance \ 

of reducing inappropriate behavior or pwjviding interventions basfed bn a 

child's affWotive needs. 

Th,e ratings from th/'xe^iicatlon saa^le were dlf fierent only with, 

■ ' . ' . ' ' ■ , . * " '• 

regard to the liaportanc* ct enabling children to learn 'In the basic 

educ^lon/proisfajD. .Teachers of ;ifc)tlonally d^pturbed Children rated thlfe 

-• ^ ' ^ . - ■ ., ■ *■ 

objective ^ less laportant (X - ^.4) than LD (X - 4:6) or EMR (X - 4.3) 

' , • it ' . 

teachers who rated it similarly. ^Agaii(^ no differences were."lndl(at6d 

in relative Ij^rtance of dek^^jd.th inappropriate behavlfar pr ' 



affective needs. 

Nmnber of Children Served 

teachers of LD, EMR, and ED children reported serving approximately 
the same nxmbers of children. Enrollments In LD tended to he higher, 
but all obtained differences were not statistically significant. 
Length of Services^ '' 

In the Initial sample more ED and LD children received services for 
30 to 60 minutes, wtiile jiA children received Instruction for 120 min- 
utes more often. In the replication sample, fewer children and more 
LD children received 30 to 60 minutes qf Instruction and more ED children 
received 120 minutes of time In tlie resource rooms. LD children seemed 
to consistently receive less Instruction. * ^ 

Time in Program vs. Time in Class 

Approximately 70% of the teachers 4^ both samples felt there was 
no relationship between the nusiber of years of placement in the program 
and^the amount of time the child was currently being seen; this pattern 
was similar for LD, EMR, and ED teachers CX^ - 0.13, 3.71, £ > .01). For 
those teachers who felt there was a relationship between years of place- 
ment and current tftte if recently placed, LD, EMR, and ED teachers also 
responded similarly (JfV^O.O, 1.75, £ > .01). 
Specific Teaching Activities 

Teachers were asked to indicate the five most frequently used teaching 
activities practiced in their classrooms; the following differences were 
found: 

1. Teachers of EMR children taught manners more than teachers 
of LD children; no differences were indicated between ED 
teachers' responses and those of other teachers. 



2. Teachers of EMR children indicated less conferencing ^th 
regular classroom teacher's than did teachers of LD and ED 

'•■'f- children. 

3. Teachers of EMR^ children Indicated using more pre-vocational 
training in their programs than did other teachers. 

4. Teachers of LD' children used remediation of process deficits 
more than ED teachers; no differences were indicated between 
EMR teachers* responses and those of other teachers. 

5. Teachers of^LD children indicated less use of everyday 
learning skills activities than teachers of ED children; 

no- differences were indicated between responses of EMR 

♦ »• 

• _ teachers and others* * . ♦ 

While selected differencjis were Indicated for certain "teaching activities, 
the use of laost activities was reported to be similar for the three groups 
of teachers. For exan^le^^no differences were indicated in repbrted use 
of values clarification, remedial reading, science projects, life space 
"interviews, handwriting information, role playing, language/communication / 
training, individual academic tutoring, and other related activities Ci.e., 
arts and crafts, physical education). 

Allocation of Time * , y 

■ ■ / 

m /' 

TeacRrs were asked to indicate the percentage of time they ^pend and 

/ 

should spend in academlt! and s6cial training. No differences. were indi- 
cated in the amount of time spent in elCher of these areas; the initial 

sample reported spending approximately 55% of their time wiih "academics" 

/ • •• 

and 18Z with "social" activities'. The replication san^le^ reported spending 
61% of their time with "academics" and 18% with "social" activities. 
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In general, tethers felt less than 20% pf theli: time should be 
spent with "social" activities and about 50% with "academics." One 
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exception was in the |t|^tial sample in which ED teachers indicated 

they should spend 37% of their time with academics while LD (56%) and 
EMR C55%) reported similar percentages. . *♦ . - 

General Prognosis ^ ^ 

$ 

Teachers were asked to indicate the number of students they* felt 
would be dismissed at the end of the school year 7 the number who would * 
need more intensive pr^rammlng,, and the average remaining ''time in ^ * 
program (i.e., months of service) for children likely to return the^ 
following year. * No d/fferences were indicated among the three groups 

of teachers' responses to these questloi^ regarding prognosis. 

^ • ^ •> 

Discussion - 
Teachers in this investigation were asked to provide information 
regarding the children in their classes some of the program activities 
used in teaching them; equal numbers of teachers of EMR, an<l ED chil- 
dren were sampled oh two occasions. In general, teach<^s' responses 
to the questionnaire items were similar. For example', thejr responded 
alike when asked about the Importance of affective needs of children, and 
the need to reduce inappropriate behaviors. Approximately the same numbers 
of children were ''reported in all levels ft LD, EMR, and ED programs, and 
the length of time in. the program was similarly related to the current 
time of service for all groups. Teachers also indicated spending about 
the same amount of time wl|^ particular types; of material, (i.e. , academic 
vs. social) and teaching activities (i.e.*, remedial instruction, life- 
^space interviews, etc.). No differences were Indicated in the prognostic 
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statements made^ by teachers of LD, EMR, or ED teaqhers; V { 

Those areas In which differences occurred tended to be more related 
to service delivery- than general practice. For example/ some teache^ts '\ 
Indicated that EMR and ED children spent more time In their classes; LD 
children tended to be seen for 30 to 60 minutes more often than were the 
other children. Teachers of EMR children 4.ndlca£ed using sgme ^f f erent 
teaching activities more often than other teachers Ce^g., teaching manness, 
less regular class conferencing, pre-vocatlonal training) while LD teacl}e?:s 
were more Involved in remediation of process deficits and less Involved in 

teachl^ [ llij^^ skills than' ED teachera. 

^ While the results' of this investigation are limitied in that onlyj 
teachers' written responses were sampled, they support the validity of 
^fhe allegation '^y^Hiliahan and Kauffman (1?976) tliat teaching \practlce6 
for exceptlon'a'l children overlap. Before definitive statements are made, 
however, more detailed analyses of actual* teaching practices' clearly are 
warrwted. Should it be found that slmlla^ties outweigh difference among 
teachers, of mildly handicapped youngsters, for teacher^tralning 

institutions and programs will be evident. . ] \ 
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